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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "TENNESSEE  POLITICAL  HISTORY."  THE 
DATE  IS  MARCH  26,  1978.  THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  JOHN  GILL  "JACK"  KNOX.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  J.  DOUGLAS  SIMS. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Mr.   Knox,   can   you   give   a   little   background 

information,   sort  of  biographical  in  nature,   up 
until  the  time  that  you  went  to  Memphis  with  The  Commercial 
Appeal ,  and  give  me  a  little  information  about  your  family.  I 
believe  that  you  went  to  Memphis  in  1934,  didn't  you? 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right.  I  was  born  in  Nashville  on  August 

18,  1910.  My  mother's  people  had  been  more  or  less 
residents  of  Nashville  or  this  general  area  since  the  seventeen 
hundreds.   I  think  1790  or  something  was  the  first. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  before  Tennessee  became  a  state. 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right.  My  father  was  in  the  oil  business  in 

the  Southwest,  and  I  was  reared  in  my  early  life 
way  down,  really  southwest  in  Texas,  various  places,  Louisiana, 
oil  country.  My  mother  felt  like  every  place  we  lived  was  just  a 
"jumping  off"  place,  except  Nashville,  so  we  moved  back  here.  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  date  that  we  moved  back,  however  we 
visited  here  frequently  and  nearly  every  year.  My  mother  was 
Sarah  Sperry.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Sperry. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  what  was  the  name  of  your  first  ancestor  to 

come  to  the  Nashville  area? 
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MR.  KNOX:       Nicholas  Sperry,   who  was  rny  grandfather's  grand- 
father.  He  came  from  Virginia. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  what  year  were  you  born,  Mr.  Knox? 

MR.  KNOX:       In  1910.   August  the  eighteenth. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  did  you  do  between  about  1920,  when  you  moved 

back,  and  about  193-4  when  you  went  to  Memphis? 

MR.  KNOX:       Well  I  went  off  to  school  for  about  four  years  of 

that  time.  I  went  to  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy 

and   then   was   graduated   finally   from  Castle  Heights  Military 

Academy  and  then  in  the  following  year,   1930,  my  wife  and  I 

eloped.     DR.  CRAWFORD : That  sounds  romantic. 

MR.  KNOX:      So  that  ended  my  formal  education.   However,  I  was 

really  interested  in  my  family.  We  didn't  have  any 

television  and  very  little  radio  or  anything  else,  and  there  was  a 

whole    lot    of   dinner-table    conversation    and    living-room 

conversation.   In  the  midst  of  the  Depression  we  moved  to  my 

grandmother's   home.   She   was   very   well-read   and   she,   for 

instance,  took  the  New  York  Times  and  Forbes  and  several  other 

magazines . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Where  did  your  grandmother  live? 

MR.  KNOX:       She  was  born  in  South  Carolina  on  James  Island.  At 

the   time   we   moved   in   with   her   she   lived   on 

Seventeenth  Avenue,   South. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  Nashville? 

MR.  KNOX:       Yes,  but  prior  to  them  living  there,  when  my 

grandfather   was   alive,   they   lived   at,   oh, 

Fatherland,  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  Shelby  homes.  I  don't 
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know  for  sure  when  it  was  built, [circa  1854]  but  it  was  a 
landmark.  And  I  understand  that  after  my  grandfather's  funeral, 
my  grandmother  never  went  back  over  there.  She,  as  I  understand 
it,  gave  the  property  and  the  house  to  the  Florence  Crittenden 
home.  It  was  a  tremendous  place.  It  was  right  in  the  city. 
There  was  fourteen  acres  and  oh,  I  don't  know  how  many  bedrooms. 
It  was  Doctor  John  Shelby's  home  originally.  But  they  changed  the 
name  to  Colmore,  which  was  a  family  name,  when  they  moved  there. 
But  to  get  back  to  my  part  of  it,  I,  as  a  child,  went  back  to 
Colmore  frequently  and  it  was  a  delightful  place.  My  grandfather 
had  horses.  They  also  had  an  automobile.  But  he  drove  horses 
until  he  died.  And  I  always  enjoyed  my  visits  to  Colmore  and 
remember  it  favourably. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now  part  of  your  childhood  was  spent  in  Texas, 

wasn  't  it? 
MR.  KNOX:      That's  right.  I  first  went  to  school  in  Matagorda, 

Texas.  I  had  a  bi-lingual  teacher.  Half  the  class 
was  Mexican. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  pretty  far  south,  wasn't  it? 
MR.  KNOX:       That  was  pretty  far  south.  And  a  funny  thing  about 

that.  I  don't  know  if  it  would  fit  in  here  or  not, 
but  long  before  any  integration,  that  was  1916,  I  guess,  and  it 
was  against  the  law  to  mix  the  races,  blacks  and  whites,  in  Texas. 
Well,  in  this  school  where  the  same  teacher  would  teach  from 
grades  one  to  five,  and  there  were  two  black  children  in  our  town, 
they  came  to  our  school.  And  nobody  thought  anything  about  it. 
Everybody  was  integrated  there,  boys  and  girls,  whites,  Mexicans, 
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and  nobody  seemed  to  think  anything  about  it.  In,  Matagorda  at 
that  time,   the  train  came  with  the  mail  twice  a  week.   And 
incidentally,  my  father  brought  in  a  wildcat  oil  well  down  there. 
And  then  we  later  moved  on  up  to  Wichita  Falls  and  he  brought  in  a 
second  well  in  BurkBurnett,  which  was  the  boom  town  of  that  day. 
And  then  since  his  business  was  out  there,  even  though  he  moved 
back  here  to  be  with  my  mother,  he  continued  to  operate  out  west 
and  I  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  out  there  with  him.   I  was 
interested  in  ranching  and  interested  in  horses.  I  had  harness 
horses  when  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  —  raced  them  --  in  a  state 
fair   here   and   down   in   Tennessee   County   fairs.   But   after   I 
finished  at  Castle  Heights  then  I  had  a  little  difficulty  with  my 
parents  and  I  went  to  New  Orleans  and  worked  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  an  oil  refinery  and  came  back  and  married,  with  no  job, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Depression. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  married  in  1930? 
MRS.  KNOX:      Tell  him  what  your  job  was. 
MR.  KNOX:      Oh,   I   took   a   job   giving   out   soap   coupons-- 

Palmolive.  But  that  was  really  a  temporary  thing. 
But  anybody  who  had  any  kind  of  work  at  all,  [was  lucky].  I  was 
making,  I  think,  $22.50  a  week  and  these  boys  that  were  laughing 
at  me,  kidding  me  about  it,  were  making  about  ten  dollars  a  week 
working  in  a  bank. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  good  income  in  that  year,  1930.  Extremely 

good  income. 
MR.  KNOX:       In  the  Depression,  too,  you  see,  there  were  no 

jobs.   But   then,   of   course,   my   father   lost 
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everything.  We  lost  our  home,  here,  out  in  Belle  Meade.  That  was 
when  we  moved  to  my  grandmother's  home  which  was  down  on 
Seventeenth  Avenue.  And,  well,  I  had  started  taking  a  cartooning 
course  when  I  was  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy  and  one  of 
the  boys  there  would  draw  illustrations  on  the  envelopes  and 
letters  that  he  wrote  and  I  thought  that  was  pretty  good.  So  I 
sent  off  and  got  the  course.  Well,  I  never  took  but  one  lesson. 
After  I  had  married  and  shifted  around  and  done  a  whole  lot  of 
things.  You  couldn't  get  a  job,  however  I  had  a  brother-in-law  who 
was  the  manager  of  a  parking  garage  in  Nashville  and  he  gave  me  a 
job  in  there.  I  worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  I 
mean  six  days  a  week,  and  every  third  Sunday.  And  I  was  paid 
twelve  dollars  a  week. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  a  good  job  for  the  Depression. 
MR.  KNOX:      That  was  a  good  job  for  the  Depression  when  you  did 

anything  you  could.  But  in  the  course  of  moving 
from  my  home  to  my  grandmother's,  my  wife  found  that  old 
cartooning  course,  and  when  I  got  to  the  point  where  I  couldn't, 
mean,  there  was  just  no  job.  Well,  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  try 
cartooning?"  Well,  my  wife  backs  me  up  here  a  little  bit. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I'd  like  to  interview  Mrs.  Knox  when  we  finish,  if 

we  could.  If  we  could  get  another  interview  with 
her . 
MR.  KNOX:       But  anyway,  so  I  started  drawing  and  if  I  was  going 

to  do  anything  with  it,  I  needed  to  go  to  the 
people  who  knew  about  it.  So  Joe  Parrish,  who  later  went  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  on  the  Tennessean.  And  I  haunted  him,  and 
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John  Cross,  another  cartoonist  who  was  out  of  work  at  the  time, 
but  who  had  gone  to  the  Chicago  Academy  and  had  been  on  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  Nashville  Banner  and  other  papers. 
John  gave  me  a  lot  of  pointers  on  it.  I  also  went  to  Memphis  to 
see  Mr.  J. P.  Alley,  and  all-in-all,  I  began  to,  by  just 
absolutely  concentrating  on  the  job,  I  got  so  that  I  could  draw, 
although  I  had  never  really  done  any  drawing  until  then.  I  mean 
not  as  much  as  the  average  person.  Although  there  were  a  lot  of 
people,  I  remember,  in  high  school  who  used  to  draw,  I  didn't. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well   now,   how   did   you   get   started   with   the 

Nashville  Tennessean? 
MR.  KNOX:      Well  now,  a  lot  of  my  connections  were  just  luck. 

My  father  knew  a  Mr.  Ball  in  New  York,  who  owned 
the  building  at  Twenty-Five  Broad  Street,  which  is  right  behind 
J. P.  Morgan.  Mr.  Ball  had  a  son,  Jack  Ball,  who  was  a  little 
older   than   I   was.   And   Jack   Ball   was   a   pretty   high-flying 
socialite,  and  he  was  a  big  friend  of  Curtis  [Bean]  Dall.  Curtis 
Dall  was  married  to  Anna  Roosevelt  whose  father  was  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  So  I  had  these  cartoon  ideas  and  I  made  it  to  New 
York, and  I  went  to  see  Jack  and  Jack  took  me  to  Curtis  Dall. 
Curtis  Dall  introduced  me  to  Jim  Farley,   [and  this  was]  when 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of  him. (Farley) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  year  was  that? 
MR.  KNOX:       That  was  in  early  1932. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Just  before  the  New  Deal  got  started. 
MR.  KNOX:       Yes,  it  was  before  the  New  Deal.  And  I  did  some 

cartoons   for   Roosevelt   for   the   nomination.   But 
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then  they  decided  they  had  things  going  pretty  well  and  that  they 
probably  would  be  better  if  they  were  laid  off  of  anything.  And 
so  then,  after  Roosevelt  was  nominated,  I  had  this  "  in  "with  Jim 
Farley  and  Louie  McHenry  Howe.  We  have  a  letter,  at  least  from 
one  that  I  know  of,  probably  others  that  have  been  lost,  from 
Louie  Howe  written  from  the  governor's  mansion  in  New  York. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Before  the  crew  went  to  Washington? 
MR.  KNOX:       Before   they   went   to   New   York   and   then   to 

Washington.  See,  they  went  to  New  York  to  the 
headquarters  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  So  then  I  worked  up  this 
pamphlet  with  the  help  of  an  editor.  And  it  was  Everybody  's 
Political  Primer .  And  I  took  it  up  there  and  they  liked  the  idea 
and  the  whole  thing,  and  so  they  bought  it  from  me  and  we  went 
from  there.  I  know  the  New  York  News  took  a  picture  of  me  in  one 
of  the  storerooms  in  a  building.  I  believe  it  was  around  on 
Lexington  Avenue,  where  there  were,  I  think,  seven  or  eight 
million  copies .[ (Twenty-five  million)  were  published . (note--Mrs . 
Jack  Knox.)]  It  was  stacked  up  and  boxed  and  they  said  that 
probably  no  author  had  ever  been  photographed  with  so  many  copies 
of  his  own  work. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That's  more  than  Margaret  Mitchell's  Gone  With  the 

Wind . 
MR.  KNOX:      This   was   a   booklet.   But   that   was   the   idea. 

Anyway,  then  newspapers  reprinted  some  of  those 
cartoons.  I  know  The  Commercial  Appeal  used  them.  Well,  it  may 
have  been  the  Evening  Appeal.  I'm  not  sure.  But  then  I  did  a 
couple  of  cartoons  that  were  for  car  cards.  Several  were  matted 
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and  sent  out.  And  then  after  that  campaign  was  over,  I  had  a  kind 
of  an  in,  and  I  came  back  here  to  Nashville  and  I  wrote  to  every 
newspaper  I  could  think  of  and  got  twenty  or  some  odd  replies, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  Depression,  and  they  were  all  negative. 
And  just  as  a  last  resort,  I  went  to  the  Tennessean ,  which  was  in 
receivership.  Now  they  published  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the 
Evening  Tennessean .  And  Joe  Parrish  was  the  cartoonist  for  the 
morning  paper.  But  they  did  not  have  a  cartoonist  in  the 
evening. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Had   they   gone   into  receivership  when  Luke  Lea 

bought  the  .  .  ? 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right.  It  was  in  receivership.  I  think  the 

M&O  Paper  Company  put  them  in,  and  Mr.  Litton 
Pardue  was  there.  So  I  went  down  there  and  they  agreed  that 
they'd  use  my  cartoons  if  I  would  work  for  nothing.  So  they  took 
me  on  that  day.  But  another  thing  --  at  that  time,  a  lot  of 
newspapers  did  not  have  their  engraving  plant.  Newspapers  would 
send  out  their  cartoons  and  things  to  be  engraved.  The  Banner  did 
and  even  big  papers  like  The  Dallas  News  and  The  Commercial  Appeal 
at  one  time  did  not  have  their  own  engraving  plant.  And  that 
cartoon  was  an  extra  expense.  But  the  Tennessean  did  have  an  old 
beat-up  engraving  plant.  So  they  took  me  on  for  nothing.  And  in 
about  a  month,  two  or  three  weeks,  something  like  that,  they  gave 
me  a  raise  to  ten  dollars,  which  was  better.  And  I  finally  got  a 
raise  to  fifteen.  You  have  to  realize  that  the  editor  was  not 
making  but  about  forty  dollars  a  week  in  the  Depression,  and  the 
paper  was  almost  falling  apart. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   And   your   first   work,   then,   cartooning   for   a 

newspaper,  started  without  pay. 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Though  you  were  making  a  regular  salary  soon  after. 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right.   I  made  a  regular  salary  after  that, 

and  they  finally  raised  me  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week,  to  put  me  up  in  the  editor's  bracket.  It  was  then,  I  think 
it  must  have  been  along  in  January,  that  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Alley, 
J. P.  Alley,  was  missing  quite  a  few  cartoons,  maybe  just  drawing 
an  occasional  cartoon.  And  they  said  it  was  due  to  illness.  So, 
I  knew  Mr.  Alley  and  I  knew  Mrs.  Alley,  I  had  met  her.  And  so  I 
wrote  and  asked  if  there  would  be  any  chance  of  becomming  his 
understudy. 

I  honestly  thought  that  I  was  going  to  work  for  nothing  just 
to  get  to  work  with  him  as  critic  of  my  cartoons.  And  I  think 
really  that  I  had  serious  doubts,  when  he  died.  When  I  got  there 
and  realized  the  situation,  he  decided,  or  they  decided,  that  he 
was  going  to  take  a  leave  of  absence.  And  he  was  going  to  go  down 
to  San  Antonio  and  see  if  he  couldn't  get  rested  up,  squared  away, 
and  I  would  take  his  place  while  he  was  gone.  So  I  went  over 
there,  and  when  I  got  to  Memphis,  I  found  that  he  was  much  worse 
than  I  had  even  imagined.  And  Mr.  Alley  died  within  a  little  over 
two  weeks  after  I  gob  to  Memphis. 
DR.  CRAWFRORD:  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  Memphis,  Mr. 

Knox? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  I  was  twenty-three. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  very  young.   How  were  you  accepted  there? 
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MR.  KNOX:       Well,  because  of  Mr.  Alley  and  because  I  had  come 

there  with  his  blessing,  I  was  really  graciously 
accepted  by  his  friends  and  by  people  on  the  newspaper.  Just 
everywhere  I  turned,  people  couldn't  seem  to  do  enough  for  me. 
And  Mr.  Alley  was  one  of  the  real  great  cartoonists  in  the 
country.  And  he  had  refused  jobs  with  Hearst  and  others  because 
he  didn't  want  to  move  out  of  Memphis.  And  you  know  he  drew 
Hambone.  He  did  "Hambone's  Meditations"  which  got  him  right  down 
where  people  lived.  And  he  had  a  tremendous  following  and  he  was 
a  great  cartoonist.  And  so  I  moved  into  the  perfect  setup  for  a 
young  person. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Wasn't  that  unusual  for  such  a  young  person  to  take 

over  that  much  responsibility  at  the  time? 
MR.  KNOX:      Well,   I   think   so,   decidedly.   I  hear  of  young 

cartoonists  now  that   are  thirty-five.   And  back 
then,  I  was  probably  one  of  the  youngest.  However,  a  lot  of  the 
cartoonists  have  started  pretty  young.  Herblock  started  when  he 
was  about  nineteen  or  twenty. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  remember  your  first  trip  or  do  you  remember 

when  you  went  down  to  take  over  the  work?  Did  you 
go  down  by  train? 
MR.  KNOX:      No,  I  drove  over  with  Hilton  Butler,  who  was  out 

of  Nashville,  who  was  later  the  Washington 
correspondent,  the  Washington  bureau,  for  The  Commerical  Appeal. 
You  see,  The  Commercial  Appeal  was  an  independent  paper  then.  It 
was  owned  by  Jim  Hammond.  Scripps-Howard  bought  it  in  1936,  thirty 
or  forty,  somewhere  along  in  there.  I  was  there  when  they  bought 
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it.   I  was  working  for  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well  when  you  started  in  Memphis,  you  came  there 

from  outside  and  you  had  a  lot  to  learn.  What  did 
you  learn  about  the  political  situation? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  one  thing,  I  had  come  up  pretty  much  as  an 

anti-Crump  man.  I  had  worked  on  The  Tennessean 
(the  evening  issue ) .  The  Tennessean  was  pretty  violently  opposed 
to  Crump.  And  I  was  with  them.  And  I  carried  a  lot  of  that  into 
Memphis  with  me.  I  mean  just  a  kind  of  a  prejudice  that  I  arrived 
there  with.  And  even  though  I  never  became  a  Crump  man,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  far  from  that,  but  I  would  have  to  admit 
that  after  thinking  things  over  and  seeing  how  it  worked,  that  I 
realized  that  Memphis  got  more  for  its  tax  dollar  than  any  city, 
probably,  in  the  country.  I  mean,  everything  was  clean.  And 
another  thing,  I  had  been  involved  with  Tennessee  politics  and 
politicians.  And  you  know,  the  Crump  people  were  really,  I  guess 
you'd  say,  a  cut  above  the  average. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  mean,  a  cut  above? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  I  mean  that  for  instance,  when  we  went  over 

there,  Watkins  Overton  was  the  mayor.  And  Watkins 
Overton,  the  Overtons  are  an  established  family  in  Tennessee.  I 
mean  they  were  just  a  real  family  with  real  class.  And  it  was  the 
same  right  on  down  the  line.  For  people  in  the  legislature.  You 
could  go  in  the  legislature  and  just  sit  up  and  look  around  and 
almost  pick  the  Shelby  County  delegation.  I  mean  really  you 
could.  So  I  realized  that  they  were.  And  most  people  objected  to 
your  jumping  out  at  Crump  for  anything. 
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And  of  course,  I  said,  my  idea  was,  I  preferred  a  little  less 
efficiency  and  a  little  more  freedom.  (Laughter)  Because  it  was 
pretty  plain  from  the  very  beginning  that  Mr.  Crump  ran  things  in 
Memphis.  I  mean,  ran  just  about  everything!  In  later  years  I 
came  to  find  out  pretty  much  first  hand  how  people  reacted.  But 
now  there  was  this  much  to  say  for  that  particular  organization. 


And  I  know  that  at  one  place  where  we  lived  we  had  a  next- 
door  neighbor  who  was  pretty  well  known  as  anti-Crump  and  a 
Republican.  And  yet  on  election  day,  he  was  called  just  like 
everybody  else  and  asked  if  he  had  a  ride  to  the  polls.  He  was 
treated  very  nicely  and  everybody  was.  Because  the  organization 
saw  to  it.  And  a  few  years  later,  I  realized  what  the  score 
was  on  some  of  that.  I  used  to  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time,  well, 
not  quite  a  bit, but  I  was  frequently  down  to  the  Stockyard 
[Hotel].  I  was  interested  in  the  mule  barns.  And  they  had  a  lot 
of  plantation  saddlehorses  down  there  that  interested  me.  And  the 
Stockyard  Hotel  was  run  by  —  oh  shoot,  I  can't  think  of  their 
name  now.  But  the  Stockyard,  anyway,  was  run  by  these  brothers. 
And  they  had  a  gambling  room  upstairs.  And  one  day  down  there  we 
were  talking  about  it  and,  oh,  shoot.  I  wish  I  could  think  of  his 
name.  I  know  it.  Anyway,  he  opened  the  safe  down  there.  Those 
were  the  only  controlled  votes  that  I  had  ever  seen.  In  his  safe, 
down  at  the  Stockyard  Hotel,  he  had  what  he  said  were  fourteen 
thousand  poll  taxes  and  registrations. 

And  by  just  putting  two  and  two  together,  I  realized  how  they 
worked  it.  You  know  they'd  take  a  cattle  truck  and  put  a  bunch  of 
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those  blacks  in  there,  they'd  get  them  off  of  the  levy  or 
somewhere,  and  they'd  take  them  and  when  they  got  off  the  truck  at 
the  polling  place,  they'd  give  them  a  registration  and  a  poll  tax 
receipt  and  they'd  go  in  and  vote  and  get  back  on  the  truck  and  go 
to  the  next  polling  place.  Well,  you  know  when  Mr.  Crump  cleaned 
up  and  cut  out  that  gambling  there  (Laughter)  Henry  [E.  A. 
"Cap"]   Laughter..  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  do  you  spell  that,  sir? 
MR.  KNOX:       I  don't  know  if  it  was  L-A-U-G-H-T-E-R  or 

not.  That  would  be  "laughter."  You  can  look  up 
Henry  Laughter.  Henry  Laughter.  Well,  I  was  down  there  one  day 
and  he  said,  "Well  I  can't  buy  any  poll  taxes  when  I  can't  run  the 
gambling."  And  they  chopped  the  place  up  pretty  well.  I  mean 
the  police  moved  in  and  just  wrecked  the  restaurant  and  everything 
else  down  at  the  Stockyard.  It  was  the  best  place  in  Memphis  to 
get  steaks.  They  had  the  best  in  town  and  then  they  had  the  bar 
with  saddles  on  the  stools,  but  anyway,  all  of  that  was  chopped 
up.  I  wanted  to  draw  something  about  it,  and  I  remember  Frank 
Ahlgren,  the  editor,  objected.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  one 
sketched  in,  had  it  practically  drawn,  and  he  said,  "Nothing 
doing."  But  The  Commercial  Appeal  was  going  to  run  an  editorial 
and  did,  I  think,  run  an  editorial  about  Mr.  Crump  said  he  was 
going  to  run  them  out  of  town,  run  the  Laughters  out  of  town.  And 
they  were  commending  that,  and  I  said  I  thought  that  was 
ridiculous,  just  going  to  let  the  criminals  prey  on  somebody  else. 
I  said  if  they  are  guilty  of  anything,  they  ought  to  be  taken  to 
court,  not  run  out  of  town.  And  we  had  a  lot  of  hot  words  on  that 
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thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That's  interesting,  in  that  they  had  all  of  these 

votes  for  Mr.  Crump  and  they  were  still  getting  in 
trouble . 

MR.  KNOX:         You  see,  when  they  cut  out  gambling  in  Memphis, 

and  I  mean  when  Mr.  Crump  says, "There  ain't  going 
to  be  no  gambling,"  there  ain't  going  to  be  no  gambling.  And 
Laughter  said,  "if  I  can't  have  my  gambling  house,  I  can't  afford 
this.  If  I  can't  sell  my  whiskey  and  have  gambling,  I  can't 
afford  to  buy  them."  So  he  didn't  buy  them.  So  then  I  think 
maybe  he  tried  to  open  up  a  time  or  two  after  that,  and  they  cut 
him  out. 

But  I'll  tell  you  a  funny  little  story.  Now  this  is  strictly 
second-hand.  "Noch"  [Enoch]  Brown,  who  was  at  that  time  either 
General  Manager  or  Advertising  Manager  of  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
he  later  became  president.  He  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
people  I  ever  knew,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Memphis. 
Anyway,  he  was  down  at  Frank  Schutt's  office  one  day.  Frank  Schutt 
was  the  manager  of  the  Peabody.  Well  the  Peabody  was  the  hub  of 
everything. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   S-C-H-U-T? 
MR.  KNOX:       T-T. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   S-C-H-U-T-T? 

MR.  KNOX:       T-T,  I  believe.  But  you  can  check  it  in  Memphis. 

But  you  see,  that  was  a  job.  Manager  of  the 
Peabody  was  a  prestigeous  job  down  there.  Anyway,  Noch  Brown  was 
in  there  talking  to  him  and  Frank  Rice  came  in.  And  Schutt  had 
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been  saying  something,  I  guess.  Noch  said  he  had  been  talking  a 
little  bit  about  the  Crump  something-or-other ,  he  said  Frank  Rice 
came  in  to  the  Peabody  Hotel,  just  pushed  his  way  past  the 
secretary,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  came  in  there  and  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  Noch  Brown  or  anything  else,  just  spit  on  the 
floor  a  couple  of  times  and  said,  "Listen  here,  Frank.  Any  more 
talk  like  you've  been  putting  out  and  I'll  make  you  a  landlord 
instead  of  a  landlady."  And  he  turns  around  and  walks  out.  Now 
Frank  Rice  was  Mr.  Crump's  number  one  lieutenant. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,   for  a  while  he  was,  now.  While  he  was  in 

power . 
MR.  KNOX:       Yes,   that's   right.   Now   that   was   the   way   he 

operated.  He  just  went  in.  He  didn't  have  any  of 
the  polish  or  anything  else  that  Crump  had,  although  his  family, 
you  know,  they  picked  up  all  of  them  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  do  you  mean... 

MR.  KNOX:      Make  you  into  a  landlord  instead  of  a  landlady. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Wasn't      it      the      other     way      around? 
MR.  KNOX:       No,  I  don't  know  what  I  said  there,  but  Rice  told 

Schutt,  he  says,  "If  you  don't  cut  this  out,  I'll 
make  you  a  landlord  instead  of  a  landlady."  In  other  words,  he 
was  going  to  run  the  women  out  of  the  Peabody  Hotel. 
DR.   CRAWFORD:  Maybe  that's  what  he  meant. 
MR.  KNOX:       That  is  exactly  what  he  meant.   [Laughter]   In 

other  words,  he  looked  on  Schutt  as  a  landlady,  I 
mean,  a  madam. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  the  Peabody,  you  know,  was  the  center  of  many 
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things  for  a  while. 
MR.  KNOX:       Oh,  yes.   Well  you  know  two  people,  one  of 

them  was  Faulkner  [and  someone  who]  followed  him. 
Oh,  who  was  it  who  wrote  the  book,  God  Shakes  Creation?  David 
Cohen.  Well,  he  says  that  "the  Mississippi  Delta  starts  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  and  South  Catfish  Row  in  Vicksburg," 
you  know.   But  that  was  the  place  there,  then. 

[Brief  gap  in  tape] 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  think  that's  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  could 

do . 
MR.  KNOX:       Rice,  I  did  a  cartoon  once.  Oh,  I  know  when  it  was. 

I  believe  it  was  when  we  got  on  the  same  side  of 
Mr.  Crump,  opposing  [Gordon]  Browning  for  a  second  term.  And 
Frank  Rice,  I  believe  that  was  it.  I  know  he  sent  me  a  case  of 
whiskey . 

And  he  would  come  up  to  the  newspaper  office,  and  they  were 
laughing  about  one  time  that  he  had  come  up  there,  and  was 
watching  the  returns,  and  it  was  when  Hill  McAlister  was  running 
for  governor.  And  McAlister  called  him  and  said  he  needed  forty 
thousand  votes  or  something,  if  he  was  going  to  win  the  election. 
Frank  Rice  was  then  in  the  city  room  or  one  of  the  adjoining 
offices  at  The  Commercial  Appeal,  and  then  the  Governor  called  him 
and  told  him  how  many  votes  he  needed.  And  then  in  about  two 
hours,  he  called  back  and  said,  "I've  got  to  have  forty  thousand 
more."  And  then  he  (Rice)  slammed  down  the  phone  and  says,  "D 
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a  man  that  doesn't  know  how  many  votes  he  has  to  have  to  be 
elected .  " 

Now  that  was  one  of  those  things,  it  was  really  before  my 
time.  But  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  everybody,  you  know, 
Fauntleroy  and  the  whole  bunch  were  all  there  with  him,  but  that's 
the  way  they  quoted  him.  All  of  those  newspapermen.  I  mean,  I 
didn't  hear  it,  but  it  sounded  reasonable  from  what  little  I  knew 
of  Frank  Rice. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Crump  supported  Hill  McAlister. 
MR.  KNOX:       Yes,   he   supported   Hill   McAlister.   And   then   he 

supported  Browning,  if  you  recall. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  1936. 
MR.  KNOX:      Yes,  but  then  in  1938  he  opposed  him — violently. 

You  know  when  Browning  tried  to  put  in  that  County 
Unit  Vote  Bill,  well  naturally  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  everybody 
in  Memphis  would  have  been  opposed  to  that  County  Unit  Bill, 
because  it  would  have  cut  our  vote  down  there  in  about  half. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  that  would  have  helped  the  rural  areas. 
MR.  KNOX:       It  would  have  helped  the  rural  areas.   But  then 

they  gave  Browning  in,  I  guess  it  was  'thirty-six, 
is  what  it  was,  a  sixty  thousand  vote  majority.  And  two  years 
later  they  beat  him  by  sixty  thousand.  I  mean  he  got,  I  think, 
four  or  five  thousand  votes  and  his  opponent  then,  I've  forgotten 
who  it  was.  I  think  maybe  it  was  Prentice  Cooper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  Prentice  Cooper  did  win  in  '38. 
MR.  KNOX:       And   his   opponent   got   the   big   vote--sixty-f i ve 

thousand,  and  Browning  got  four  or  five  thousand, 
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something  like  that.  But  you  know,  another  election  when  the  way 
that   they   did   things   down   there,   so   far   as  elections  were 
concerned,  now  this  was  before  Mr.  Crump  got  purified  and  cut  out 
the  Laughters  and  that. 

Well,  McKellar  lived  in  the  Gayoso  Hotel.  That  was  his 
headquarters  in  Memphis.  And  Crump  was  supporting  a  candidate  for 
governor,  and  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  Browning,  or  what 
was  the  other  man's  name?  He  was  later  president  of  East 
Tennessee  State.  Burgin  Dossett. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Burgin  Dossett,  yes. 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  Crump  came  out  for  one,  and  McKellar  came 

out  for  Burgen  Dossett.  And  so  then,  election  day, 
or  the  primary,  Burgin  Dossett  got  three  votes  in  McKellar 's 
precinct.  He  got  McKellar 's  and  his  brother's  vote,  who  was  his 
administrative  assistant,  and  his  chauffeur's.  And  that  was  all. 
And  I  remember  I  did  a  sketch  of  a  cartoon  --  a  lot  of  people  were 
interpreting  it  as  wrecking  relations  between  Crump  and  McKellar, 
which  didn't  really  come  to  pass,  but  it  looked  like  it  might.  I 
was  going  to  do  a  cartoon,  "Grass  Widow's  Might."  Three  votes 
for  Burgin  Dossett.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  do  you  think  the  two  men  did  not  have  a  break 

after  that,  McKellar  and  Crump? 
MR.  KNOX:       McKellar  had  too  much  power  and  he  could  do  too 

much  for  Crump.  He  still  did  what  Crump  wanted  him 
to  do.  Just  like,  even  though  he  had  opposed  him,  he  still  had 
him  on  a  string  and  he  would  let  him  out  and  let  him  follow.  He 
was  like  a  dog  on  a  leash.  He  would  let  him  out  and  brine  him 
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in . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  think  McKellar  might  have  gotten  too 

independent? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  but  he  learned  his  lesson  then,  and  he  got 

right  back  in  the  Crump  fold  and  did  what  Mr.  Crump 
said  to  do.  I'll  tell  you  something  funny  about  Crump  in 
Congress.  Now  I  didn't  see  this.  He  was  a  congressman,  you  know, 
for  a  couple  of  terms.  And  there  McKellar  was  his  senator.  And 
our  man  there,  Hilton  Butler,  was  up  there  talking  to  Mr.  Crump, 
and  they  got  on  the  elevator  in  the  Senate  Office  Building.  I 
don't  know  why  they  were  in  the  Senate  Office  Building.  But  they 
started  down,  and  just  as  the  door  was  getting  ready  to  open  at 
the  ground  floor,  it  slammed  [shut]  and  it  went  back  up  and  they 
picked  up  McKellar.  And  boy,  Hilton  Butler  said  you  could  just 
see  Mr.  Crump  boiling.  And  he  said  he  knew  right  then  that  he 
was  not  going  to  run  for  Congress  again.  There  was  his  stooge 
snatching  him  back  up  to  the  top  of  the  elevator.  [Laughter] 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Mr.  Crump  served  only  two  terms,  didn't  he,  in 

Congress? 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  you  feel  there  was  never  any  doubt  up  there  as 

to  who  was  in  charge,  Crump  or  McKellar? 
MR.  KNOX:       Oh,   no,   I   don't   think   anybody   seriously   had 

anything  of  any  real  importance  that  came  up.  If 
it  was  of  any  real  importance,  I'd  almost  guarantee  that  they'd 
check  it  with  Mr.  Crump,  that  is,  McKellar  »s  office  would.  That 
is  if  you  wanted  some  big  appointment  or  wanted  to  know  which  way 
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to  go  on  the  Panama  Canal... 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Or  whatever  it  was  at  the  time... 
MR.  KNOX:       They'd  find  out  what  Mr.  Crump  thought  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why,  do  you  think,  did  Mr.  Crump  not  care  to  stay 

in  Washington  longer  than  he  did? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  I  think  that  he  was  the  big  dog  in  Memphis. 

There's  no  doubt  about  that.  And  people  talked 
about  shaking  down  his  insurance  business  and  getting  people  on 
there.  Well  good  lord,  he  didn't  have  to  shake  anybody  down. 
There  were  probably  a  hundred  thousand  people  who  bought  their 
insurance  from  E.  H.  Crump  and  Company,  hoping  that  some  day  he 
would  look  in  the  books  and  run  down  the  list  and  see  their  name. 
I  mean  that's  really  the  way  it  was.  And  there's  no  question 
about  it,  he  gave  the  best  service  in  town.  And  I  know  when  we 
had  that  terrific  hailstorm  down  there  that  just  tore  of  the  roofs 
coming  and  going,  all  those  that  were  insured  by  Crump,  he  just 
fixed  it  before  anybody  had  said  anything.  Get  your  roof  fixed 
and  he  would  pay  for  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  remember   about  what  year  that  was? 
MR.  KNOX:       I  don't  know  when  it  was.  We  lived  on  Faxon.  That 

could  have  been  1940.  But  the  thing  of  it  is  that 
everything,  I  mean  the  street  lighting  and  the  streets  and  the 
streetcar  service,  busses,  everything  was  so  far  ahead  of 
Nashville  or  the  other  cities  that  it  was  just  almost 
unbelievable.  And  you  had  the  world's  safest  fire  department,  the 
nation's  safest  city.  And  when  Mr.  Crump  said,  "There  ain't  going 
to   be   no  horn-blowing  around  here,"  they  quit   blowing  their 
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horns.  Well  most  people  thought  that  was  just  fine.  Now,  I  don't 
know  how  many  of  these  people  are  living  or  if  they  would  back  me 
up        on        it.        (True !! --Mrs .        Jack        Knox) 

But  I  remember  talking  to  Aaron  Shaw  once.  He  was  the  head 
of  Lowenstein's  when  it  was  downtown.  I  guess  maybe  it  still  is. 
And  I  just  casually  asked  him  about  who  he  was  going  to  support 
for  some  race  and  he  said,  "Well,  we'll  wait  and  see  what  the  old 
man  says." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   So  a  lot  of  people  felt  this  way? 

MR.  KNOX:      Well  anyway,  so  I  said,  "Why  do  you  have  to  wait  on 

that?"  And  he  said,  "Well  do  you  realize  the 
situation  that  we  are  in  here?  I'm  sure  you  probably  talk  with 
other  people."  And  it  was  then  that  he  gave  me  this  information 
talking  over  coffee.  He  said,  "They've  got  a  law  here  that  would 
require  me  to  put  non-flamable  material  or  something  over  all  of 
our  stock  hanging  on  the  shelves.  They  can  make  us  rearrange  our 
store  to  put  a  stool  for  every  clerk."  And  he  said,"  If  you  get 
difficult  there's  always  that  possibility."  But  he  said,  "I  don't 
see  anything  wrong  with  his  judgement.  Said,  "He  picks  good  men." 
And  that's  true   if  you  don't  ever   get   crossed  with  him.   " 

Unfortunately,   I   got   crossed   with   him   and   I   think   we 
mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  know  they  do  most  anything  they 
want  to.  Now  the  time  we're  talking  about  that  I  was  arrested  and 
then  they . . . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Since  we  don't  have  this  on  the  record,  can  we  get 

it  for  the  account,  about  at  the  Peabody? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well  what  about  first,  to  build  up,  I  suppose,  what 
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about  the  time  you  found  some  good  news  for  a 
cartoonist  in  your  paper. 

MR.  KNOX:       Well,  it  was  when  Mr.  Crump  had  been  up  in  the 

Northwest  somewhere,  maybe  up  in  Canada,  and  had 
seen  these  totem  poles,  he  came  back  and  announced  that  the  City 
of  Memphis  ought  to  have  a  totem  pole.  He  bought  one.  So  I 
thought  that  that  was  really  a  great  idea.  So  I  drew  Mr.  Crump  as 
the  thunderbird  and  from  then  right  on  down.  Mayor  Chandler  was 
the  mayor  then,  and  Willie  Gerber,  and  a  city  judge  [Bateman]  who 
was  in  the  news  then.  I  put  them  all  on  the  totem  pole.  And  they 
were  also  having  a  clean-up  campaign.  So  I  had  Mr.  Crump,  the 
thunderbird,  say,  "Purity  is  wonderful."  And  everybody  else  said, 
"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  and  a  little  squirrel  saying,  "Indubitably." 

But  that  was  just  the  beginning  because  I  did  several 
cartoons  on  that.  I  didn't  make  a  real  campaign  of  it,  but  I  drew 
about  totem  pole  tax  receipts,  and  votem  poles,  and  I  think  I  did 
a  totem  polecat  and  there  were  several  things,  I  mean  I  did 
probably  twelve  or  fifteen  cartoons  on  that  over  the  course  of  a 
year  or  so.  And  I  may  have  mentioned  it  that  I  think  Mr.  Crump 
took  himself  awful  seriously.  He  felt  that  trying  to  caricature 
him  would  be  just  like  trying  to  caricature  God,  that  he  didn't 
have  any  place  in  a  cartoon,  and  he  certainly  indicated  that  he 
took  offense  at  it.  And  they  did  all  sorts  of  things.  Now  I  had 
Willie  Gerber  on  that  totem  pole,  and  he's  Jewish.  And  Frank 
Ahlgren  came  in  one  day  as  I  was  drawing  a  totem  pole,  and  he 
said,  "Well  Jack,  keep  drawing  your  pole  there,  the  totem  pole, 
but  you'll  have  to  cut  off...  do  something  about  Gerber 's  nose, 
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because  we've  had  several  complaints."  He  said,  "So-and-so  and 
so-and-so  and  so-and-so  called  and  said  your  caricature  of  Willie 
Gerber  was  anti-Semitic." 

So  that  made  me  pretty  sore  and  I  didn't  do  anything  but  just 
take  Chinese  white  and  a  brush  and  just  cut  off  the  bottom  of  his 
nose.  The  funny  thing  about  it,  it  ran  in  the  paper,  and  nobody 
even  noticed  that  I  had  cut  Willie's  nose  off. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well  I'll  bet  it  looked  sort  of  like  him  anyway. 
MR.  KNOX:       Yes,  it  looked  like  him.  His  eyes  and  hairline  and 

everything.  But  I  had  quite  a  lot  of  fun  with 
that  totem  pole  and  several  years  after  Mr.  Crump  had  died  and 
some  of  his  people  were  still  in  the  legislature  up  here,  and  they 
came  down,  when  I  was  working  for  The  Nashville  Banner,  they  came 
down  there  and  said,  "Well,  Jack,  your  old  totem  pole  cartoons  are 
beginning  to  come  out  of  the  closet  now."   [Laughter] 

But  he  did  so  many  odd  things,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
anybody  else  has  told  you  or  not,  and  I  was  not  there,  but  I 
recall  a  reporter  who  was  there,  said  it  was  the  truth,  and  I 
don't  doubt  it,  having  known  both  men.  Mr.  Crump  was  having  a 
meeting  with  some  men,  some  out-of-town  men,  and  they  had  been 
railroad  men  or  something,  up  in  his  office.  And  they  got  to 
chatting  around  and  laughing.  You  know  they  got  to  laughing  and 
telling  stories  and  jokes,  so  he  called  over  to  the,  I  guess  it 
was  the  city  court.   And  Cliff  Davis  was  the  judge. 

And  so  he  called  Cliff  and  said,  "Cliff,  come  over  here  to  my 
office  a  few  minutes,  will  you."  Davis  calls  a  recess  to  his 
court   and  hustles   over   to  Mr.   Crump's  office.   I  don't  know 
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whether  Mr.  Crump  introduced  him  or  not.  He  may  have.  Probably 
did.  He  said,  "This  is  judge  so-and-so."  Introduced  him  around. 
He  said,  "Now,  Cliff,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  tell  them  that 
story  about  so-and-so."  He  told  those  dialect  stories  so  well. 
Cliff  was  notorious  for  that.  And  so  he  told  them.  [Mr.  Crump] 
said,  "Well  now,  tell  them  the  other  one  about  such-and-such." 
And  after  he  told  about  three  of  thern,  Mr.  Crump  says,  "Well, 
thank  you,  Cliff,  for  coming  over."  He  just  called  court  to  a 
halt  so  he  could  tell  Mr.  Crump  a  story.  [Laughter] 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Oh,  I  had  not  heard  that.   Do  you  remember  who  the 

reporter  was?   Who  was  there? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well  now,   I'll  tell  you  one  that  may  have  been 

there   for   the   Press-Scimitar .   I'll   swear,   I 
believe  Malcolm  Adams,  before  he  was  city  editor,  I  think  he's  the 
one,   but  I  think  also  you'll  find  out  that  Null  Adams,  his 
brother.   Did  you  know  Null?   Is  he  living  now? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,  Null  has  retired  a  few  years  ago. 
MR.  KNOX:      Yes,   I  knew  he  had.  Have  you  talked  to  him  on 

this  thing  at  all? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  not  yet.   Not  yet. 
MR.  KNOX:       Well  you  know  he  and  I  had  the  same  story  on  one 

thing.  Mr.  Crump  called  me  one  day  and  said,  "This 
is  Ed  Crump." 

I  thought  it  was  a  kid.  I  really  did.  But  it  was  really 
he . 

He  said,  "You  know,  I  was  just  sitting  here  reading  about 
that  Roman  Emperor  Nero."  He  said,  "I  believe  he's  the  meanest 
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man  in  the  world.  Except  maybe  you."  And  hung  up.  He  told  the 
same  Nero  thing  with  Null. 

Ask  him  if  he  remembers  that.  Now,  I  didn't  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Crump,  and  one  of  the  reporters  down  there  on  that  beat--I 
swear  I  can't  think  of  his  name  but  he  checked  with  his  secretary 
and  was  told  he  may  have  called,  and  so  it  wasn't  any  put-up  gag. 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  time  you'd  get  odd  calls  from  people 
putting  on.   But  there  were  a  lot  of  things. 

Crump  had  a  clean  machine.  Particularly  at  the  time  I  was 
there.  I  think  they  had  done  an  awful  lot  of  dirty  politics, 
maybe  even  graft.  I  understand  they  had  a  back-tax  collector's 
office  and  you  could  get  fifty  percent  of  what  you  collected.  And 
everybody  of  any  standing  in  the  organization  took  a  turn  in  it 
and  got  rich.  So  they  tell  me.  But  that's  strictly  heresay.  And 
they  said  Frank  Rice  and  all  of  them  didn't  have  anything  until 
they  got  that  job.  But  by  that  time,  everything  had  been  cleaned 
up  except  a  lot  of  the  voting.  Nov;  I  think  later  on,  Mr.  Crump 
was  really  more  of  a  political  leader.  I  think  people  voted  for 
him  because  they  liked  the  government.  I  honestly  think  that,  and 
I  know  the  reaction  I  had  to  the  cartoons.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
could  have  gotten  away  with  doing  anything  real  bitter.  As  long 
as  you  could  keep  it  kind  of  funny  it  was  all  right.  But  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  gotten  away  with  any  real  nasty  low  blows.  I 
mean,  I  say  "gotten  away  with,"  people  would  not  have  accepted 
it.   The  majority. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well   Mr.   Crump   did   not   altogether   like   your 

cartoons  himself,  did  he?  What  about  the  incident 
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in  the  Peabody?   Can  you  tell  us  what  happened  then? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  of  course,  that  was  one  of  the  things.    My 

wife  and  I  were  at  a  party  in  a  private  dining  room 
there,  and  this  Crump  party,  after  the  roof  closed,  moved  in. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   This  would  have  been  late? 
MR.  KNOX:      Late  at  night. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  were  having  dinner  with  a  small  party  on  the 

Skyway . 
MR.  KNOX:      Later,  we  had  a  chartered  room  off  the  mezzenine. 

It  was  not  too  small,  but  a  lot  of  our  people  had 
left.  Those  of  us  who  were  staying  for  a  few  extra  drinks  were 
there.  Now  my  wife  didn't  drink  at  all.  And  the  Crump  people 
came  in. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Into  your  party? 
MR.  KNOX:      Yes.   And   there   were   several   incidents   that   I 

didn't   know   about   at   the  time,   with  my  wife, 
introducing  her  to  Bobby  Crump  and  he  was  very  rude  to  her. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now  who  was  in  the  Crump  party  that  came  to  your 

room? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well  now,  the  only  ones  that  I  can  say  for  sure 

were  Bobby  and  Ed  Jr.  [their  cousins,  the  Joyner 
twins,  Ed  Jr.  's  wife  and  many  members  of  the  band  and  other 
friends — note — Mrs.  Knox].  There  were  some  others  and  I  can't 
think  of  their  names  right  now.  I  saw  them  there,  because  they 
constantly  looked  out  for  Bobby.  They  also  would  come  to  the 
newspaper  sports  department  and  I  said  something  about  their  being 
there  and  they  said  they  weren't  there,  but  I  am  sure  they  were. 
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But  anyway,  the  Crump  boys  seldom  went  anywhere  like  that  without 
somebody  to  look  after  them.  Particularly  Bobby,  because  he  was 
abusive  and  people  would  slap  him  around  if  somebody  didn't  step 
in  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  kind  of  people  went  around  with  him? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  they  were  all  what  I  suppose  you  could  say 

were  high-class  people.  They  would  be  acceptable 
anywhere.  But  they  were,  as  I  say,  there  were  always  two  or  three 
of  those  sort-of-bodyguards .  I  mean  they  were  football  players  or 
former  football  players  at  Southwestern  or  something  or  other. 
People  of  that  caliber  who  were  well-accepted,  that  people  liked. 
But  they  could  still  manhandle.  So  the  thing  came  up,  and  Ed 
came  up  to  me  and  said  something  about  politics  and  I  made  some 
slurring  remark  about  it  and  he  started  to  take  a  swing  at  me  and 
then  I  was  grabbed  by  both  arms  and  hit  over  the  head  with  a  Coke 
bottle.  I  think  it  was  a  Coke  bottle,  probably. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  someone  else. 
MR.  KNOX:      Yes.  There  were  three  of  them  that  had  me  and  then 

the  next  day,  The  Press-Scimitar--!  was  with  The 
Commercial  Appeal--but  The  Press  Scimitar  took  pictures  of  my 
arms,  you  could  see  the  finger  prints,  thumb  prints  of  the  people 
that  had  hit  me,  and  then  I  had  to  go  bo  the  hospital  and  both  of 
my  eyes  turned  black  from  being  hit  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  did  Ed  Crump  ever  hit  you  from  the  front? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  hit  me  or  not.   I 

don't  think  he  could  have  blacked  my  eye.  He  may 
have  hit  me  on  the  side  of  the  face,  but  you  see,  as  soon  as  the 
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move  was  made,  I  was  grabbed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  was  not  alone,  then. 
MR.  KNOX:       Oh,   no,   he   was   not   alone.   There   were   people 

behind  me  that  grabbed  me.   Somebody  grabbed  me 
because  I  had  a  lot  of  black-and-blue  marks  from  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  know  if  this  sort  of  thing  ever  happened  to 

anyone  else? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  I  don't  know.   I  didn't  think  that  Mr.  Crump 

would  have  ordered  it.  I  think  probably  that... 
You  couldn't  tell  about  that  party.  Because  I  think  everybody 
was  drinking.   Everybody  really,  except  my  wife. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   So  this  might  not  have  been  a  normal  thing,  then. 
MR.  KNOX:      No,  but  I'll  tell  you  this.   It  was  later,  in  the 

'forties,  another  incident.  A  friend  of  mine,  Bob 
Desmond,  was  staying  with  us.  His  wife  had  had  to  go  somewhere 
because  of  her  asthma  and  she  couldn't  breathe  down  there,  so  he 
came  out  and  stayed  with  us.  Well  he  and  I  were  at  the  Claridge 
one  night,  wound  up  there,  drinking  beer.  And  they  closed  the 
bar,  and  after  they  closed  the  bar,  Bob  came  up  with  some  candles, 
and  we  put  them  there.  And  there  was  a  clerk  there,  Shorty 
Allison,  in  the  Claridge.  And  so  anyway,  they  served  us  a  couple 
of  drinks  by  candlelight,  and  we  went  out  to  get  in  the  car.  But 
just  as  we  got  to  the  car,  his,  Desmond's,  car  was  parked  right 
beside  the  hotel.  You  could  see  it  out  the  window  of  the  tap 
room.  When  we  went  to  get  in  the  car,  well,  I  don't  think  we  had 
even  opened  the  door,  and  Desmond  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know." 
Said,  "We'd  better  not  drive  while  we've  been  drinking."  So  he 
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went  back,  and  right  behind  us  there  was  a  cab  stand. 

And  he  said,  "How  about  getting  a  driver  to  take  this  car 
home?"  And  they  said,  "All  right,  but  you'll  have  to  have  another 
cab  to  follow  to  bring  the  driver  back." 

And  he  said,  "Well,  if  I'm  going  to  have  to  hire  a  cab,  I'll 
just  ride  in  it."  Well,  being  smart  and  having  had  a  few  beers,  I 
said,  "If  you're  going  to  ride  in  the  cab,  so  will  I.  Call  the 
next  one."  So  we  started  out  from  the  Claridge  Hotel  with  this 
Chrysler  of  Desmond's  and  the  driver  and  two  cabs  following.  By 
the  time  we  had  worked  our  way  over  to  Poplar,  and  were  going  down 
Poplar,  these  squad  cars  picked  us  up  and  stopped  us. 

And  they  came  back  and  said,  "Well  if  that's  your  car,  why 
aren't  you  driving  it?" 

Desmond  said,  "We've  had  a  few  drinks." 

He  said,  "Well  you'd  better  be  d glad  you  weren't  driving 

it,"  or  something.   "Get  on  home."   So  we  went  on  home. 

Well  the  next  day  Shorty  Allison,   I  think  it  was  Shorty 
Allison  called  me  at  the  office  and  told  me,  he  said,  "I  saw  him 
go  to  the  telephone  and  call  just  as  soon  as  you  all,  you  and 
Desmond,  left.   I  thought  probably  you  would  be  in  jail." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  he  say  who  called? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  he  said  one  of  the  Crump  people.   Not  one  of 

the  family,  but  one  of  the  Crump  people  had  been 
sitting  there  in  the  lobby,  just  waiting.  And  before  they  saw  us 
get  in  the  car,  before  they  saw  us  start  it,  well  he  got  up  and 
went  to  the  telephone.  Well  fortunately,  we  walked  back  to  the 
cabs.   And  that  was  kind  of  the  way  it  was. 
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Of  course,  there  was  another  time  there  when  I  had  been 
arrested.  Somebody  called  the  police  and  they  took  me  down.  And 
there  had  been  a  little  pushing  and  shoving  and  so  forth,  and  so  I 
went  on  down  to  jail.  And  then  the  captain  came  in  on  the  night 
shift  or  early-morning  shift  and  he  let  me  out,  without  putting  up 
any  bail  or  anything  else,  just  on  my  own  recognizance  he  let  me 
out.  And  I  went  on  home.  And  then,  I  guess  it  was  about  seven 
thirty,  this  squad  of  detectives  came  out. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Seven-thirty  the  next  morning? 

MR.  KNOX:       The  next  morning.  Came  out  and  my  wife  didn't  know 

who  they  were.  They  said  they  had  come  to  take  me 
to  jail. 

She  said,  "Well  he's  just  gotten  out  of  jail."  One  of  them 
said,  "I  know.  We're  going  to  take  him  back."  So  they  took  me 
back  to  jail  and  they  booked  me  on  a  half  a  dozen  charges.  And 
the  thing  was,  as  I  understand,  as  soon  as  Willie  Gerber  found  out 
that  I  had  been  in  jail,  he  thought  this  would  be  the  coup  de 
grace.  That  they  would  just  take  me  in  and  that  would  wind  me  up. 
But  Frank  Ahlgren,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  paper,  realized  that. 
The  thing  about  it  was,  they  had  witnesses,  so  they  said.  And  I 
knew  people  up  and  down  the  street  that  had  close  connections  with 
the  Crump  machine.  And  they  were  ready  to  testify  that  I  had  been 
beating  my  wife  or  a  series  of  other  charges,  none  of  them  had  any 
merit.  But  you  couldn't  do  anything  about  it.  Finally,  just 
before  the  election,  I  think,  or  just  after  the  election,  all  of 
the  charges  were  dropped. 

But  it  also,  when  they  put  me  in  the  second  time,  they  set 
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that  bail  at  four  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  They  wouldn't  take  one 
collateral  of  one  of  the  wealthy  young  men  of  Mernphis--they 
wouldn't  take  his  signature  on  anything.  They  had  to  have  cash. 
Four  hundred  dollars,  in  that  day,  was  not  easy  to  corne  by  and 
they,  the  editor  and  the  attorney,  Millsaps  Fitzhugh,  had  to  go 
around  to  hotels  and  get  the  money  to  come  bail  me  out  of  jail. 
And  I  probably,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  move  and  Frank  had 
found  out  I  had  been  in  jail,  I  would  have  probably  been  fired. 
And  so  I  could  probably  say  Willie  saved  my  job.   [Laughter] 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well  what  did  Frank  Ahlgren  think  of  that  arrest? 
MR.  KNOX:      Well  he  thought  it  was  purely  political.   He  knew 

that  it  was  just  strictly  politics. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   To  keep  you  under  wraps? 
MR.  KNOX:      Well,  I  had  just  been  kind  of  chewing  on  them  a 

little  bit,  and  they  were  kind  of  touchy  about  it. 
They  didn't  like  the  cartoons  I  had  done  of  Mr.  Crump,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Crump  had  ordered  that  or  not,  although  I  would 
not  really  have  put  it  past  him.  But  I  think  a  lot  of  people  did 
things,  and  maybe  similar  things,  did  it  because  they  thought  he 
would  approve.  That  he  would  get  a  big  bang  out  of  knowing  Jack 
Knox  went  back  to  jail.  And  so  they  would  do  it  for  that  reason 
and  not  neccessarily  on  order. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Millsaps   Fitzhugh   was   the   attorney   for   The 

Commercial  Appeal. 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right.   And  he  was  a  personal  friend,  as 

well  as  being  the  attorney. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  knew  later  when  Armistead  Clay  was  the  attorney 
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for  the  paper,  but  I  didn't  know  when. 
MR.  KNOX:       Well,  Millsaps'  father  was  the  attorney  when  I  went 

there.   Gus  Fitzhugh.   And  Gus,   incidentally,   had 
been  fairly  active  in  politics,  had  run  for  senator.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  McKellar,  I  think,  beat  him.  McKellar,  you  know,  was 
the  first  senator  from  Tennessee  elected  by  the  popular  vote. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  remember  the  approximate  date  or  year  of  the 

attack  on  you  in  the  Peabody?  I'll  look  it  up  in 
the  Press-Scimitar. 
MR.  KNOX:       Well  I  don't  know  whether  they  ran  a  story  or  not. 

There  was  a  lot  of  debate  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   They  had  a  photograph  of  you,  didn't  they? 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right.   And  Frank  Ahlgren  said,   "I'll  do 

whatever  you  want  to  do."  But  he  said,  "They'll 
pull  out  all  the  stops.  You  know  you'd  been  drinking  too  much. 
You  know  what  they'll  say,  "Jack's  just  sore  at  them  for  this,  and 
his  cartoons  won't  hold  any  water." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  The  Press-Scimitar  ran  something  about  it. 
MR.  KNOX:       No,  the  Press  didn't  run  either.   They  were  ready 

to,  but  I  asked  them  not  to  when  Frank... 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  they  had  a  photograph. 
MR.  KNOX:      Yes,  they  had  a  photograph,  but  they  didn't  run  it. 

I  think  Speedy  (my  wife)  found  those  not  too  long 
ago,  but  our  stuff  is  so  unfiled  and  stacked  up.  I'm  trying  to 
think  of  some  other  things. 
MR.  KNOX:       Well  on  that  arrest  where  the  five  detectives  came 

out,   I  was   bound  over  to  the  Grand   Jury,   and 
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everything  was  dropped  soon  after,  about  four  or  five  weeks,  after 
the  election  was  over. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  you  weren't  released  from  that  until  after  the 

election? 
MR.  KNOX:       That's  right.  Well,   I  did  some  kidding  cartoons 

shortly  after  I  went  to  Memphis  about  Mayor 
Overton,  Watkins  Overton.  And  I  drew  him  with  his  little  curly 
hair  and  he  was  trying  to  slick  it  down  and  everything,  and  I 
remember  one  thing  he  did,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Depression, 
was  that  they  put  in  a  thirty-six  thousand  dollar  monkey  mound  in 
the  Overton  Park  Zoo,  and  he  approved  it.  I  didn't  disapprove  it, 
but  I  drew  a  picture  of  two  raggedy  little  old  kids  looking  at 
that  electrically  heated  and  everthing  monkey  mound,  and  saying, 
"Gee,  Willy,  don't  you  wish  we  was  monkeys?"  But  you  know,  the 
funny  thing  about  it,  Mr.  Crump  apparently,  and  the  Crump  outfit, 
didn't  seem  to  ever  think  about  it. 

Occasionally  Mayor  Overton  made  a  few  statement  regarding  it 
but  there  wasn't  any  antagonism.  For  example,  we  were  talking 
about  the  police  and  my  wife,  when  I  had  been  taken  to  jail,  she 
thought  the  police  were  just  going  to  drive  me  around.  Which 
earlier,  when  Cliff  Davis  was  Police  Commissioner,  they  didn't 
think  anything  in  the  world  about  driving  me  around  or  driving  me 
home  or  doing  anything.  And  I  was  on  good  terms  with  the  police, 
everybody.  But  it  was  after  we  really  started  cracking,  drawing 
Mr.  Crump.   And  there  were  no  real  bitter  cartoons. 

I've  done  a  lot  tougher  cartoons.  For  instance,  Estes 
Kefauver.   I've  done  a  lot  on  him  that  were  much  sharper  and 
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tougher  than  anything  I  did  on  Crump.  But  I  was  just  kind  of 
making  fun  of  him  a  little  bit  and  it  really  got  under  his  skin. 
Of  course,  there's  no  question  that  he  got  to  taking  himself  awful 
seriously.   Maybe   I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he'd  go 
downtown  and  walk  down  Main  Street  and  get  to  the  corner  there  of 
whatever   it   is,   where   the   William   Len   is,   down   there   by 
Lowensteins,  on  the  corner.  And  he'd  rare  back  and  point  out, 
"And  we'll  put  a  bridge  right  across  here.  This  is  where."  And 
people  would  stop  on  the  sidewalk,  and  in  time  he'd  have  more  than 
a  soapbox  preacher.  Just  standing  around  listening  to  him  orate 
on  where  he  was  going  to  place  the  bridge.  And  of  course,  the 
show  he  put  on  going  to  football  games,  or  going  anywhere. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  did  they  work  at  football  games? 
MR.  KNOX:      Well  he  came  in  just  before  the  kick-off,  usually 

just  before  the  kick-off.  And  you  know  Crump 
Stadium,  there  wasn't  but  one  way  to  get  in,  and  that  was  to  walk 
down  the  sidelines  and  go  up.  And  so  he  walked  down  the  sidelines 
to  his  box,  but  I've  seen  him  walk  the  whole  length  and  come  back 
to  his  box,  which  was  on  the  fifty-yard  line.  But  he  was  speaking 
and  nodding  his  head  to  people  and  everybody  was  cheering  and 
whooping  and  hollering  and  they  might  even  have  postponed  the 
kick-off. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  he  pass  out  candy  or  anything  like  that? 
MR.  KNOX:       No,  he  didn't  have  to  do  anything  like  that.  He 

just,  all  he  would  have  to  do  is  just  walk  down 
there.  I  mentioned  to  you  a  little  earlier  that  I  personally 
liked  John  Crump  one  of  Mr  Crump's  sons.     They  were  going  on 
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some  kind  of  Cotton  Carnival  tour  and  Ted  Northington  and...  oh 
shoot.  Names  seem  to  slip  me  real  quick.  But  then  John  Crurnp  was 
in  there.  But  before  then  I  had  been  out  with  him,  and  every  day, 
Mr.  Crump  operated,  so  I  understand,  on  this  old-fashioned  idea. 
He  and  the  boys  and  maybe  a  couple  of  guests  went  home  to  dinner 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Did  you  know  that?  So  he  would  go  home 
to  eat  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  And  if  you  were  pretty 
well  accepted  by  him  and  by  his  boys  or  friends,  well  you  might  be 
invited.  And  frankly,  John  Crump  asked  me  a  couple  of  times, 
"Come  on  out  and  have  dinner  with  us.  My  father,  you'd  be 
surprised  if  you'd  meet  him." 

And  I  told  him,  "I  would  just  hate  to  get  too  friendly, 
because  there  might  just  come  a  time  when  we  would  be  crossed  and 
I  wouldn't  want  friendship  to  get  in  between."  And  I  said,  "If  I 
was ..." 

What's  that? 
[Mrs.  Knox  brings  out  some  of  Mr.  Knox'  cartoons] 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   "Low  Man  on  the  Votem  Pole" 
MR.  KNOX:       'Forty-one,  I  was  thinking.  I  think  some  of  them 

came  before  'forty-two. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   So  you  liked  John  better  than  the  other  boys? 
MR.  KNOX:       Oh  yes,  yes.  He  was  far  and  away...  Ed  Jr.  seemed 

to  take  himself  a  little  seriously,  and  Bobby  was 
nothing  but  obnoxious.  You  know  he  went  over  to  West  Memphis 
getting  smart  once  and  a  deputy  sheriff  over  there  just  really 
worked  him  over  and  just  took  him  over  to  the  middle  of  the 
Harahan  Bridge  and  just  threw  him  out  on  the  bridge. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  did  Mr.  Crump  do  about  that  one? 
MR.  KNOX:       Well  there  wasn't  anything  he  could  do  about  that 

because  it  happened  in  Arkansas.  But  he  made  it  a 
point,  or  at  least  in  Memphis,  if  that  sheriff  had  ever  showed  up 
anywhere,  or  the  deputy,  in  Memphis,  it  would  have  been  too  bad. 
Or  anybody  that  Bobby  or  his  people  could  remember.  And  you  see 
back  then,  a  lot  of  times  you  had  to  go  over  into  West  Memphis  to 
get  your  whiskey.  Depending  on  a  lot  of  things.  Of  course, 
Arkansas  had  legal  liquor  before  Tennessee  did.  But  that  was  the 
set-up  there. 

But  now  this  fellow,  I  believe  his  name  was  Brown,  that  quit 
and  all.   Crump  actually  booted  him  out. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Now  when  was  this,  sir? 

MR.  KNOX:  This  was  sometime  in  the  'forties,  probably  'forty- 
four.  When  he  was  already  on  the  ballot  for  the 
state  senate  or  something.  And  by  golly,  they  had  a  big  fish  fry 
and  he  got  drunk  and  he  had  been  drinking  some,  and  he  was 
smarting  about  things,  and  they  just  snatched  him  right  off  the 
ticket  and  they  had  a  write-in  candidate.  I've  forgotten  who  it 
was.  I  believe  his  name  was  Brown.  He  moved  to  Nashville  and  he 
set  himself  up  as  an  authority  on  Mr.  Crump,  whereas  actually  he 
was  just  sore.  He  should  have  been  kicked  off,  but  it's 
unfortunate  that  you  had  to  have  a  dictator  to  do  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  it  occur  at  a  Softball  game  or  something 

one  time? 
MR.  KNOX:       What? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  it  occur  at  a  Softball  game  or  a  picnic? 
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MR.  KNOX:       It  was  a  fish  fry,  I  believe.   They  used  to  have 

them.  They  were  probably  playing  sof tball--f ish 
fry.  And  I  can't  think  of  his  name.  He  came  up  here  and  I 
wondered  how  he  ever  got  as  far  as  he  did  with  Mr.  Crump,  because 
a  few  years  after  I  came  here,  in  19^8,  I  went  to  Washington  to 
do  some  cartooning  and  checking  on  Kefauver.  Well,  I've  gone  to 
Washington  every  once  in  a  while  to  see  how  things  are  getting 
along  and  just  draw  my  cartoons  from  there.  And  Jimmy  Stahlman 
was  on  the  same  train.  Neither  one  of  us  knew  the  other  was 
going.  Jimmy  was  the  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner..  But  we 
went  back  to  the  diner...  I  ran  into  him  down  there  and  we  went 
to  the  diner  together.  This  Brown  or  whatever  his  name  is,  came 
into  the  diner  just  obnoxiously  drunk  or  drinking  and  smarting 
off.  And  I  remember  when  we  left,  when  we  finally  got  rid  of  him, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  go  into  Mr.  Stahlman 's 
compartment  and  lock  the  door.  And  Jimmy  Stahlman  said,  "I  can  see 
why  Mr.  Crump  ran  him  out."  And  you  could  see  why. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  he  had  been  on  the  ticket  for  a  while. 
MR.  KNOX:       But  he  had  been.  His  name  was  on  the  ballot,  but 

when  Mr.  Crump  said,  "He  ain't  going  to  run,  by 
golly."  They  made  a  quick  switch. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Gerald  Stratton  who  was 

in  the  machine  for  a  while? 
MR.  KNOX:       Yes.   That  was  when  they  had  a  worm  in  the  apple 

then  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  happened  then? 
MR.  KNOX:       You  mean  with  Stratton? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes. 

MR.  KNOX:       I   don't   really   remember   what.   But,   I   remember 

that  something  happened.  And  you  know,  the  thing 
is  that  I  can't  place  exactly  what  it  was  all  about,  but  I  know 
this,  that  Churchill  had  just  made  that  speech  and  said,  "  I  think 
Hess  had  bailed  out,"  and  Churchill  had  said,  "The  worm  is  in  the 
apple."  And  so  when  I  drew  Stratton  bailing  off  and  said,  "The 
termite  is  in  the  totem  pole."  You'd  have  to  put  those  two  things 
together.  I  mean,  the  news  ran  right  together.  I  don't  know  why. 
I  mean,  I'm  sure  I  knew  at  the  time,  or  what  was  told,  and 
probably  I  was  in  favor  of  Stratton.  I  mean,  this  would  be  my 
guess . 

There's  another  thing,  though,  about  the  way  Mr.  Crump  ran 
that  city.  We  had  a  Rand  Matt  Bisber.  He  was  Allied  Supply 
Company,  and  I  think  he  was  one  of  those  big-wheel  executives. 
But  he  was  in  Memphis  and  handled  street  lighting  and  all 
electrical  stuff  for  the  city.  And  I  know  he  told  me,  "I  believe 
this  is  the  cleanest  city  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  the 
cleanest  one  I've  ever  been  in." 

I  said,  "Well  didn't  they  shake  you  down  for  any?" 

He  said,  "Of  course  not.  They  would  have  been  fired.  You 
don't  even  mention  anything  like  that  around  here." 

So  when  Mr.  Crump  got  religion,  he  went  all  the  way.  It 
went  all  the  way.  Now  I  do  know  this.  That  they  went  around  with 
contributions  from  whiskey  stores  in  Memphis  and  things  like  that. 
And  they  were  not  hurting  for  finances  for  any  political  campaign. 
And  I'm  sure  that  some  of  the  more  reputable  businessmen  and 
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citizens   contributed   to   him.    Just   like   Aaron   Shaw   at 
Lowenstein 's .  They'd  come  by  and  say,   "Mr.  Shaw,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  contribute?" 

And  he'd  say,  "Why,  sure."  You  know  how  it  would  be!  They 
don't  really  knock  you  in  the  head,  but  you  want  to  stay  on  the 
good  side.  Now  the  whiskey  stores,  they  might  knock  in  the  head. 
But  I  understand  that  a  lot  of  that  is  really  kind  of  degenerated 
over  there  now,  that  they  don't  have  the  good  set-up  that  they  did 
have . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  don't  believe  anyone  collects  now  from  the 

businesses  in  Memphis. 
MR.  KNOX:      Well  I'm  sure  that  they  couldn't,  because  it  was 

strictly  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Crump.  I  mean,  they 
could  go  to  Lowenstein  or  anybody  else  and  they  wouldn't  make  any 
contribution.  They  probably  wouldn't  even  go.  Well,  he  was  nice 
to  them,  too.  He  would  have  big  parties  and  invite  everybody. 
All  of  the  "big"  wheels. 


Mrs.  Bdith  Knox 
2528  Blair  Boulevard 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 
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Oral  History  Research  Office 

Memphis  State  University 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38152 

Dear  Dr.  Crawford: 

sending 
Thank  you  for /me  your  interview  with  Jack, 
names  I  have  corrected. 


I  think  it  is  interesting.  There  are  several 


Jack's  mother  always  referred  to  the  places  they  lived  in  the  West  as  the  "jumping  off" 
place . 

At  the  party  at  the  Peabody,  we  had  had  dinner  on  the  roof  (Skyway)  but  cane  to  our 
chartered  room  off  of  the  mezzanine;  the  Crump  party  seemed  to  have  followed  us  there.  They 
brought  members  of  the  band  -  and  other  than  Ed,  Jr.  and  Bobby  there  were  the  Joyner  twins 
(cousins),  Ed,  Jr's  wife  and  many  of  their  friends.   I  do  have  the  picture  of  Jack  made  at 
the  Press-Scimitar  that  night  after  he  was  mugged 1 

Also,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  on  Jack's  part  when  he  tells  about  Mayor  Overron.  He 
was  mayor  when  we  first  moved  to  Memphis.  Jack  drew  so  many  cartons  about  his  "monkey  mound". 
He  would  have  Mayor  Overton  looking  like  a  monkey  hanging  by  his  tail  from  the  light  fixture  - 
he  had  curly  hair  and  Jack  always  emphasized  his  hair  until  I  was  told  (at  the  time)  Mayor 
Overton  had  it  cut  off.  Mayor  Chandler  was  on  the  Totem  Pole  (as  I  read  the  article,  I 
thought  Jack  sounded  as  though  he  had  not  separated  the  administrations ) . 

When  the  "riot  squad"  came  to  pick  Jack  up  -  there  were  five  very  large  men  -  they  shot  through 
our  house  to  every  possible  exit  as  though  they  were  trying  to  keep  a  criminal  from  escaping. 
Later,  I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury.  We  had  quite  a  "splurge" 
of  humiliation^  (<r£«.  q^  \k»   ^*  o-**^  «W^  ^^  "Mm/' Q-g4 <mJE{  <*  jmZGuJ.  *&£$  ) 

Indeed,  I  would  appreciate  several  copies  of  the  finished  product.   If  I  can  help  in  any  way 
with  cartoons  or  anything,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely , 

Edith  Knox  (Speedy)  |  ,.       ..   p^^  U  *^ 
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